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PUBLISHED BY ‘natural worid that no illusion of the imagina-|death of a felon, she folded her hands in the 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., |tion can improve. imeek spirit of resignation, and replied, with 
No. 4 NORTH FIFTH stREET, PHILADELPHIA, | Mary Dyre belonged to the religigious Soci-|a serene aspect, ‘The will of the Lord be 


Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, peyadl |ety of Friends, a sect that, after “having long|done.”” Her friends have described her de- 
in advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five|Fesisted the tempest of intolerance and perse-|meanor at this moment as almost supernatu- 
Dollars. ‘cution, is now melting away under the genial/ral, as if the outward temple were brightened 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher| SU” Of universal toleration. by the communications of the spirit “within. 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. | Mary Dyre was among those who, in 1657,|The world seemed to have vanished from her 
= sought in New England an asylum from the sight, her eys were raised, and fixed in the 
MARY DYER, THE QUAKER MARTYR OF NEW _|PPression of the mother-country. But the)rapture of devotion, her lips were moved inthe 
ENGLAND. | persecuted had become persecutors: and in- ecstacy of her soul, though they uttered no 


The following abridgment of an article i of an asylum, these harmless people' articulate sound. Govenor Endicott seemed 
, ' a linetad é' und a prison, and were destined, for ¢heirjirritated at her tranquillity, and called out 
from Nelson's British Library, has been pub-| 'glory and our shame, to suffer as martyrs in|/harshly, “Marshal, take her away!” “I re- 
lished in the London Friend, which contains! the cause of liberty of conscience. Sewell, the|turn joyfully to my prison,” she replied, and 
some circumstances connected with the mar- historian of the people called Quakers, has giv-|turning to the marshal she said, “Thou mayst 


tyrdom of Mary Dyre, which we have siciatill very alight notice of Mary Dy re’s private leave me, Il will return alone.”’ “] believe 





een sabiibed | history. She was,” he says, “ of a comely! you, Mrs. Dyre,” replied the marshal, “but I 
B sned. ’ 
a / , jand grave countenance, of a good family and must do as I am commanded.’ 

The letter of her husband, to Governor En-/estate, and mother of several children, buther| ‘The prisoners were condemned on the 20th 


dicott, is a very interesting document and we} husband was of another persuasion.”” From | of October, and the 27th was the day appoint- 
presume may be retied on as authentic. The | another document which we have been so for-|ed for the execution of their sentence. With 
name is spelled Dyer, which is different from|*™ate as to obtain, it appears, that this differ-|a self-command and equanimity of mind, rare 
‘ence, had in no degree abated the affection|in such circumstances, Mary employed the in- 
land confidence of her husband. Thus she|terval in writing “An Appeal to the Rulers of 
|possessed beauty (for this is no violent|Boston,”—an appeal, not in her own behalf; 
Did we consult the taste usually exhibit-| paraphrase of the Quaker historian’s stintednot for pardon; nor life; but for a redress of 
ed by those whoturn to lighter narrative for! courtesy,) rank, fortune, conjugal and matern-\the wrongs of her persecuted brethren. “I 
amusement, or even for instruction, we would/al happiness; yet she counted all these but loss;have no self-ends, the Lord knoweth,”’ she 
select some fair queen or noble lady of ancient|when she believed that her obedience to the!says, “for if life were freely granted by you, it 
lineage for our heroine. Of such,, however, | inspirations of God requi ired their sacrifice.' would not avail me,so long as I should daily see 
it is notour intent to speak; but of a gentle|The ‘pilgrim fathers,’’ of Massachusetis find-|or hear of the sufferi ngs of my people, my 
and unpreteading Quaker, a martyr to her faith!/ing the penalties of fine, impris onme nt, scour- dear brethren, and the seed with whom my 
Neither have we selected the most dramatic} ging with the “three corded-whip,” cutting off life is bound up. Let my counsel and request 
heroine that might have been found in the ay-|the ears, and boring the tongue with red-hot be acce pted with you to re peal all such laws, 
nais of the sect. A startling tale might be|iron, ineffectual in extirpating the “cursed/that the truth and servants of the Lord may 
wrought from the perilous adventures of Mary|heresy of the Quakers,’’ as they called it in/have free passage among you, and you be kept 
Fisher, the maiden missionary, who, after|their official documents, proceeded to banish|from shedding innocent blood. In love and 
being cast into prision for saying thee instead|them from their jurisdiction Under pain of|in the spirit of meekness (for | have no enmity 


the spelling of Sewell the historian, and other 
writers of his time. 


of you, was examined before a judicial tribunal death. to the persons of any,) ] again beseech you. 
and “nothing found but innocence.” Releas-| W. Dyre, with his wife and family sought “M.D.” 
ed from durance, she travelled over the con-|a refuge from the storm in Rhode Island.| There is not, throughout this magnanimous 


tinent of Europe to communicate her faith ; Christian liberty in its most generous sens e,| ap peal, the slightest intimation of a wish that 
she visited the court of Mahomet the Fourth,|was the noble distinction of that province, | her sentence should be remitted ; no craven nor 
then held at Adrianople, and was presented|and there Mary might have enjoyed her in-/natural shrinking from death, no apologies for 
by the Grand Vizier tothe Sultan, who listen-| offensive faith, and all the temporal distinctions | past offences, but the courage of an apostle con- 
ed to her address with deference, and was, or|it permitted, for her husband filled one of the \tending for the truth, and the tenderness of 


I 


a 
affected to be, persuaded of its truth. A guard highest offices in the province, but she could woman feeling for the sufferings of her pe ople. 


to Constantinople was gallantly offered her by/not forget her suffe ring brethren in the Mas-| Could it matter to so noble a creature where, 
Mahomet, which she refused; and safe and/sachusetts colony, and she meditated on their according to the quaint phrase of her sect, her 
unmolested in her armor of innocence, she| wrongs till she “felt a call ’’ to returu to Bos-|“outward being dwelt,” or how soon it should 
proceeded to that city, receiving everywhere|ton. ‘I'wo persons, distinguished for zeal and be dissolved! 

from the ‘Turks, the gentle usage that was de. ‘integrity, accompanied her, William Robinson! On the evening of the 26th, William Dyre, 
nied her by those professing a more generous, and Marmaduke Stevenson. Their intention Mary’ s eldest son, arrived in Boston, and was 


faith. lz and hope was, to obtain a repeal or mitigation a {mitted to her prison. He came in the hope 
A tule of horrors of cowled monks and in-/of the laws against their sect. On their ap-\of persuading his mother to make such conces- 
struments of torture, might be framed fromthe} pearance in Boston they were immediately sions in r card to her faith, as to conciliate her 


‘“hair-breadth escapes” of Catherine Evans/seized and committed to prison, and a few) judges and procure @ reprieve. All night he 
and Sarah Cheevers, Quaker heroines, who | days subsequent, after a summary and inform- remained with her, but the particulars of this 


tii 


suffered with constancy in the inquisition at ‘al examination before Govenor Endicot and affecting interview have not been preserved. 
Malta. We have passed by these tempting the associate magistrates, they were sentenced We kno v the temper of woman, the tender- 
themes, to present a character in its true and to suffer death, w hich Kad been alre ady decreed |ness and depth of a mother’s.love, We may 
natural light, as it stands in the historic page|tosuch as after being banished should return. imagine the intense feelings of the son on the 
without the graces of fiction, or any of those| Mary Dyre’s companions replied to the an- eve of his mother’s threatened exe cution, plead- 

aids by which the romance writer composes | nouncement of their sentence in terms that sa-|ing for the boon of her life ; we may imagine 
his picture—exaggerating beauties, and omit-vored a little of resentment, but Mary’s s pure the conflict between the yearnings of the moth- 

ting, or ingeniously shading defects. Therejand gentle spirit dwelt in purer sunshine, its\er and the resistance of the saint, and we may 
are manifestations of moral beauty so perfect | elements were at peace. When the feantal be sure we cannot exaggerate its violence or 
that they do not require, and will not endure,| words were pronounced by which Mary Dyre|its sufferings. 


the aids of fiction, as there are scenes in the! was condemded to the horrible and ignominious| The saint was triumphant! and on the fol- 
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lowing morning, Mary was led forth between| riously accompanied with his presence and|produced no ill effects. ‘The inconveniences 
her two friends, to the place of execution. A peace and love in me, in which I rested from my|of the present plan, even where maps, &c., 
strong guard escorted the prisoners, and as if/labors.” No answer was returned to Mary’s| were kept, were plainly stated, and the meeting 
to infuse the last drop of bitterness in their cup\letter, and no concessions made to her sect;/at length came toa very united conclusion, 
Mr. Wilson, the minister, was appointed to at-|but it was thought prudent to commute her|that some change was desirable. A committee 
tend them. ‘There were coarse and malignant|sentence into banishment, with penalty of| was appointed to prepare a minute, with regula- 
Spirits among the spectators, and one of them|death in case of her return, and she was ac-|tions, for the approval of a future meeting. 

tauntingly said to Mary, “Are you not cordingly sent with a guard to Rhode Island.| Sixth day, 3lst. A draft minute from the 
ashamed to walk thus hand in hand between two, Would the tragedy had ended here! But the|Committee appointed on Second day, to carry 
young men?” “No,” she replied, “this is to Me |last and saddest scene was yet to be enacted. |out the proposition from Norfolk and Norwich, 
an hour of the greatest joy | could have in this) (To be continued.) was brought in and read. YThe Committee had 
world. No eye can see, nor eat hear, nor a |given close attention to the subject, and the 


tongue utter, nor heartunderstand, the sweet in- loubstence of th an ded for 
, fres ; S iri In the 12th number of the Intelligencer a}: SS a ae 
comes and refreshings of the Spicn of the Lord) gencer @ the adoption of the Yearly Meeting was, that 


which I now feel.’’ Death could not appal a|writer has published his remarks on Gravel while the testimony of the Society was clearly 


mind so lofty and serene. Man could not dis against monumental erections and eulogistic 


turb a peace so profound. Her companions). , ; ; , : 1S aetna : : # 

ee lik P T il P derly Ject is one which will claim the attention of|'"S¢riptions, yet a flat stone, laid horizontally 
; ada siela. Bi big_lour next Yearly Meeting, it is right that|)” the grave, with the name and date of 
embraced at the foot of the scaffold. Robin-| y > F >?) co \decease upon it, was not an infringement of 


son first mounted it, and called on the specta-| Friends should have such information that |,he testimony, and Monthly Meetings might, 


tors to witness for him, that he died not as a) wij] enable them to form an intelligent |therefore, be left at liberty to place such 


malefactor, but for testifying tothe Light of} .. : i tide : : : oe 
adi ne ; fom “ opinion as to the ground of the Society’s tes- | Stones in their burial grounds, to,mark the site 
Christ. Stevenson said, the moment before the | jof particular graves, taking care that they 


. mi: rt ; e 
executioner performed the last act, “This day we | mony. ishould be of uniform size, and that no distinction 
shall be at rest with the Lord.”’ Although Mary | Various opinions have been entertained on) be made between the rich and the poor. Con- 


was ofa temperament to have inspired a falter-| this subject, both in this country and Eng-|siderable time was spent in discussing whether 
ing spirit by herown example: far more difficult | ithe proposed minute should be at once adopted, 


she mnst have found it, to behold the last qui-| ior be left over for further consideration to 


verings and strugglings of mortality in the per.|erecting monuments, has been forbidden PY | anather year; but eventually the meeting 


sons of her friends. But even after this awlul|our Discipline, yet if we are rightly informed, |fully united in the former course, and, with a 


sight before her, she was stedfast, and ascended |...) family had a portion of ground allotted |slight alteration, it was accordingly adopted. 
the scaffold with an unfaltering step. Her 


si al 2 ai ade efaer (for the purposes of burialin thiscity previous| ,. ; : : 
dress was scrupulously adjusted about her feet, oes oo yP | he Friend, published in London in the 5th 
her face covered with a hankerchief, and the|to the epidemic of 1793, when the great num| month of the qeeeens youn, cotnine’ tin tel 
1 . * Pe 3 ss i $s é > - 
halter put round her neck. The deep silence | ber of interments determined Friends to bury a ticl a caine : oatiiens “aihlel amt 
s awl nt w ce a pierc-| , ; . ~ |lowing article re ent w ’ 
FTES SN ie NE OF SP a ak amis. “The practice of allotting] os P 
ing cry, “Stop! she is reprieved,’’—she is “re-| i d ..  .. ~|publish from that paper. 
prieved,”’ was sent from mouth to mouth, ’till|? Space 1M our grave-yards for families, it is| 
one glad shout announced the feelings of the|believe is generally adopted throughout the| 


gazing multitude, Was there one of allthose |¢ountry, which would seem to imply that| 


re is fe ) cle whose heart}, - ° , ; T ‘ : ‘ os . 
gathe red to this a — oe hear Friends have no testimony against a recogni-| ‘The strong expression of widely differing opi- 
did not leap with joy? Yes, the sufferer and) . etl cml d 4 soles inions, which the proposition brought forward 

ca , . s ] ; atives 1 . 
victim herself. Her mind was already in|t#0n ol the spot where deceased relatives are) ro, ‘Tonenham Monthly Meeting to our Quar- 


heaven, and when they loosed her feet and | interred. terly Meeting, gave rise to, relating to the plac- 

bade her come down, se — race aor The late Yearly Meeting of London, was|ing of stones upon the, graves of our departed 
>» was willing to suffer as her brethren had,| : ; : ; : oie , we i ee 

she was willing er engaged in considering this subject; and from|{tiends, will no doubt have led many, who had 


|Stones in our Burial Grounds, and as the sub- 





land, and though of late years the practice of 


GRAVE STONES. 


; To the Editor of The Friend. 





unless the magistrates would annul their cruel # f the M; saan ‘not previously turned their attention to the sub- 
law. Herdeclaration was disregarded, she was\2" abstract of the Minutes, in the 42n num-'iect, to consider the question, and to asertain 


forced from the scaffold and reconducted to pri-|ber of Friends’ Review, we learn that lfor themselves the realground of the supposed 
son. ‘There she was received inthe arms of lobjection to sucha practice. 
her son, and she learnt from him that she| Second day, 27th. A proposition from Nor-| 
owed her life, not to any soft relentings of her|folk and Norwich, relating to grave-stones, or 
judge, but to his prolonged intercession. |the propriety of having some distinctive mark 
Among all the valiant hearts, even in manly|by which it may be known where the remains 
frames, that shall have done honor to our race, of our Friends are laid, was presented to the 
we know not where we shall find a more in-;meeting. The subject was further explained 
domitable spirit than Mary Dyre’s. ‘The tri-|by a representative ; from which it appeared 
bunal of her determined enemes—the prison— that the difficulties and inconveniences arising 
the scaffold—the actual presence of death—the|from the present practice had claimed the 
joy of renewed life—and more potent still, the attention of that Quarterly Meeting for some 
meltings of maternal love—did not abate one|time past. ‘The minutes under the head, 
jot of her purpose. “ Gravestones and Mourning Habits,” in the 
On the morning after her reprieve, she dis- rules of discipline, were then read; and from 
patched a letter to her judges in the following what was subsequently stated to be the custom 
bold, and if the circumstances are considered, of many meetings in the country, that of having 
sublime strain;—“Once more to the General}a small flat stone, with the name and date oad / ‘ 
Court assembled in Boston, speaks Mary Dyre, inscribed, placed on the grave, it was evident! . A religious Society like our own cannot, espe- 
even us before. My life is not accepted, nei- that a large number of Friends believed such cially oe the present day, rest in external marks, 
ther availeth me, in comparison of the lives and |a practice to be no infringement of either the |" trust to old established customs for security. 
liberty of the truth and servants of the living letter or the spirit of the present rules. The he origin of, and motive for each of eo . 
God, for which, in the bowels of meekness and plansat present in use for distinguishing graves culiar views and practices, must be exumined, 
love, [ sought you.” She proceeds to charge were stated to be so defective, that in numerous one no fears need be entertained forthose which 
them (most justly) with having neglected the cases, they had been ignorantly reopened, and have their foundation in truth, 
measure of light that was in them, and tuus con- the coffins improperly exposed. | L believe in the present instance, it may be 
cluded:—“When I heard your last order fare-| ‘The practice on this subject, which has ob- safely asserted, that the only testimony upheld 
preive | read, it wasa disturbance unto me, who tained at Bristol, was described, viz., having a by the Society, has been that of avoiding any 
was freely offering up my life to Him that small square stone with the name and date, approach to monumental records of the dead, 
gave it me, and who sent me hither so to do, laid on the centre of the grave ; this appears to those flatering memorials of individual worth, 
which obedience being his own work, he glo- have given general satisfaction, and to have Or ol the affection of surviving relatives. Inthe 


We were told in very strong language, that 
to adopt such acourse would be to sap the 
foundations of one of the distinguishing testi- 
‘monies of our Society. That the suggestion 
‘was an invention of the adversary, and that 
having once allowed the small edge of the 
wedge to get in, the spirit of assimilation tothe 
‘world in this particular, would force a way 
for still more dangerous innovations ‘upon the 
principles of our poor Society.” These are 
startling expressions, but let us not fear to look 
a little more closely atthe fact, and examine 
the root of the matter, that we may see wheth- 
er they be not after all, mere vain supposi- 
tions. 
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early ages of the Society, very little difference! practice of burying in public cemeteries, in- 


appears to have been made between the graves. 


creasingly resorted to by some of our attached 
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over, they start on jtheir return—but now the 
gentlemen change partners. The bridegroom 


of Friends and those of plain people of the day |and conscientious members, where of course all |still on the pillion, takes up before him his bride. 
in which they lived, and as a matter of course |restriction in these points, beyond that of indi-| With his right arm he steadies her on the sad- 


they were marked with stones placed more or 


@ is removed. 


vidual feeling 


dle, and in his leftholds the reins. They return 


less conspicuously, and bearing names of the! The plan suggested by the Friends of Totten-/to the house of the parents of the bride, where 
dead and the date of their decease. In some|ham Monthly Meeting, is at once calculated to|they are generally received with a discharge of 


secluded country burial grounds these still re-| meet the reasonable requirements of surviving| musketry. Two persons 


main to attest to the former practice. It is well 
known that the stone which was originally 
placed over the grave of George Fox has been 
removed within a comparatively recent period; 
and [ have myself seen ina ground attached to 
an ancient meeting-house in Warfdale, York- 


relatives, and if carefully guarded cannot be 
subject to the abuse feared, and we sincerely 
hove thatthe influential Friends who origina- 
ted the suggestion, will give it their weight 
and support when called upon to pass judg-| 
ment upon it, either in theirown Quarterly 


| 


stationed at some 
convenient place rush outand seize him by the 
legs, and before he has time to dismount, de- 
prive him of his spurs, which he is obliged to 
redeem with a bottle of brandy. 

The married couple then enter the house, 
where the near relatives are all waiting in tears 


shire, several large graves, with the names of the | Meeting, or the higher tribunal of the Yearly|to receive them. They kneel down before the 


Friends therein interred and the dates of their 
decease engraved at length, in the usual phrase- | 
ology of the Society, which latter circumstance, | 
we think, is pretty strong evidence that these! 
stones were placed there by Friends, rather 
than by relatives who were not members of the 
Society, as suggested by some objectors. | 
These simple and reasonable practices of the 
early Friends were at last forsaken, and to 
prevent what the Society justly considered a 
departure from simplicity in this respect, the| 
advices were issued in 1717 and 1768, on 
which so much stress was laid, with no inten- 
tion, of disguising from survivors the places in 
which the remains of their relatives were de-| 
posited. 


| 


The feelings of affection with which we cling | 
to the silent dust of those who were once our} 
chief earthly comforts and delight, have been! 


Meeting. i GR | 
stint 
THE ALCALDE’S SUMMARY METHOD. 

A California mother complained to me to- 
day that her son, a full grown lad, struck her. 
Usage here allows a mother to chastise her son 
as long as he remains unmarried and lives at 
home whatever may be his age, and regards a 
blow inflicted on a parent as a high offence. 
[sent for the culprit, laid his crime before him, 
for which he seemed to care but little; and or- 
dered him to take off his jacket, which was| 
done. Then putting a riata into the hands of 
his mother, whom nature had endowed with| 
strong arms, directed herto flog him. Every| 


leut of the riata made the fellow jump from the 


floor. Twelve lashes were enough; the mo-| 
ther did her duty, and as | had done mine, the) 
parties were dismissed. No further complaint) 


implanted in the human breast for wise and be-|'Tom that quarter. 


neficial purposes, and should be cherished by 
us, rather than subdued by a kind of stoical in- 
difference, or a groundless fear that a due in- 
dulgence in their soothing consolations, should | 
in any way interfere with those higher sources | 
of consolation afforded by the Christian faith. | 
It is well, amidst the engrossing interests of life 
that we are from time to time induced to pause, 
and suffered to contemplate such a memento of 
life’s uncertainty and brevity, as the grave of 
a dearly beloved one, on which unobserved 
to drop the silent tear of sorrow, it may be 
mingled with a hope full of immortality; some of 
us who may not have passed the meridian 


of our days, have lived long enough to feel; 
and know this deeply, and to regret that the! 


present practice of the Society, almost entirely 
precludes the possibility of so reasonable an 
exercise, when we find that the grave of the 
dearest relative and that ofthe stranger ls alike 
unknown and unacknowleged. Weread that 
our Saviour wept at the grave of Lazarus: may 
we not be permited to follow in his steps, and 
even when thus engaged to accept the same 
consolation which was offered to Martha by 
our Lord, when he said on approaching that 
grave, ‘Thy brother shall rise again,’ seeking to 
realize by the exercise of living faith, the sure 
approach of the promised day, when those 
who sleep in the dust shall arise; when this cor- 
ruptible shall put on incorruption, and this mor- 
tal shall put on immortality, and to feel that 
although flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God, the dead shall be raised incor- 
ruptible and we shall be changed. 


The question is now fairly before the Society, 
and it will not, we are persuaded be allowed to 
remain where it is until the clearly expressed 
vie w of the body at large is recorded on the sub- 
ject; should this be in accordance with the sen- 
timents which are held by a Jarge portion of its 
members, ‘we believe that nothing will have 
a stronger effect in preventing the undesirable 


From Colton’s Two Years in California. | 
cumaiiiiniai 
MARRIAGE IN CALIFORNIA. 

It is said that the Californians are born on 
horseback; it may also be said they are mar- 
ried on horseback. The day the marriage con-| 
tract is agreed on between the parties, the bride-| 
groom's first care is to buy or borrow the best\ 
horse to be found in his vicinity. At the same| 
time he has to get by one of these means asil-| 
ver mounted bridle, and asaddle with embroid-! 
ered housings. ‘This saddle must have also, at 
its stern,a bridal piilion, with broad apron 
flowing down the flanks ofthe horse. These 
aprons are also embroidered with silks of dif- 
ferent colors and with gold and si!ver thread. 
Around the margin runs a string of little steel 
plates, alternate with slight pendants of the 
same metal ‘These as the horse moves jingle 
like a thousand mimic bells. 

The bride, also, comes in for her share of 
these nuptial preparations. The bridegroom 
must present her with at least six entire changes 
of raiment, nor forget through any sentiment of 
delicacy even the chemise. Such an oversight 
might frustrate all his hopes, as it would be 
construed into a pesonal indifference—the last 
kind of indifference which a California lady 
will forgive. He therefore hunts this article 
with as much solicitude as the Peri the gift that 
was to unlock Paradise. Having found six 
which are neithertoo full nor slender he packs 
them in rose-leaves which seem to flutter like 
his own heart, and sends them to the lady as 
his last bridal present. She might naturally 
expect him to come next, 

‘The wedding-day having arrived, the two 
fine horses, procured for the occasion, are led 
to the door, bridied, sadled and_ pillioned. 
The bridegroom takes up the god-mother, and 
the god-father the bride, and thus they gallop 
away to Church. The priest in his richest robes 
lreceives them at the altar, where they kneel, 
‘partake of the sacrament and are married. This 


parents “of the lady, and crave a blessing, 
which is bestowed with patriarchal solemnity. 
On rising, the‘bridegroom makes a signal for 
the guests to come in, and another for the guitar 
and harp to strike up. Then commences the 
dancing, which continues often for three days, 
with only brief intervals for refreshment, but 
none for slumber; the wedded pair must be 
on their feet: their dilemma furnishes food for 
good humored gibes and merriment. Thus 
commences married life in California, This 
stream is to be hoped, is much smoother than 
its fount. —J/bdld. 
qoutes 


SPONGES, 


About three centuries and a-half before the 
Christian era, the question—Are sponges ani- 
mal or vegetable? was proposed by Aristotle ; 
who, unable to solve the difficulty, was con- 
tent—in the true spirit of a lover of nature— 


|with carefully recording the results of his ac- 


curate observations, and advancing his opinion 
rather in the form of an in inquiry than an al- 
legation. Upwards of two thousand years 
rolled away ere this question was satisfactorily 
answered. Nay, we believe that the vegetable 
theory has, even at the present time, its advo- 
cates ; while some are still disposed to consider 
that the sponge is at one period of its existence 
a vegetable, and at another an animal. 

To any one who hesitates to acknowledge 
that the sponge is endowed with animal life— 
confessedly in its lowest form, yet with a most 
exquisite adaptation to its destinv—we would 
offer the spectacle of a living sponge in a por- 
tion of its native element. We would let him 
gaze on the animated fountain, which is per- 
petual 





y sucking the water into its substance 
through its countless pores, and, after assimi- 
lating such particles of it as are essential to its 
existence, ceaselessy expelling it, at more dis- 
tant intevals, through the larger channels which 
may be observed on its outer surface. We 
would point out innumerable gemmules of 


gelatinous matter, which at certain seasons of 


the year may be seen spouting ‘from all 
parts of the livin 
skeleton 3°” unti 
nursery in which they grew, they are carried 


off to the wide sea by means of the currents Is- 


¢ film which invests the horny 
I 


at length, escaping from the 


suing from the sponge, though not left to per- 
ish at the mercy of the waves. For he will 
find thatthe young animal oregg is covered 
with numberless minute hairs or cilia, each 
one of which is endowed with a distinct and in- 
nate power of vibration; so that by means of 
thousands of almost invisible oars, the young 
sponge ‘shoots like a microscopic meteor 
through the sea,’ until it arrives at some rock 
or other place properly adapted for its future 
growth; then it settles calmly and contentedly 
down, and gradually losing its locomotive pow- 
er, begins to spread on its base ; and builds up 
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within its living substance, a horny framework, 
such as we have already seen in its parent. 

The above-named currents may be more 
dstinctly seen by powdering the surface of the, 
water with chalk or any similar substance ; 
and Professor Grant mentions, that by placing 
pieces of cork or dry paper over the apertures 
he could see them moving ‘by the force of the 
currents atthe distance of ten feet from the 
table on which the specimen rested.’ 

Dr Peysonell, who paid great attention to 
the structure of the sponge, brought proofs of 
its animal vitality before the Royal Society in 
the years 1752-57. And, Mr Ellis, five years 
afterwards, by his dissections, set the question 
quite at rest; though he fell into the error of 
believing that the frame of the sponge was the 
outer case of wormsor polypes. Later exami- 
nation, however, has shown that the frame 
or sponge, commonly so called, is an internal 
skeleton, while the vital power is simply com- 
posed of aslimy film which coats over every 
fibre, and which, inert as it appears, possesses 
the power of secreting the particles essential to 


its growth. ‘kets are Smyrna, Rhodes, and Napoli. 


It has been affirmed that the sponge is ob- 
served to contract or shrink when torn from 
the rocks ; but there is satisfactory evidence to 


prove that neither this nor any degree of lace-| 


ration has asensible effect on this nerveless 


though vital mass. 
All sponges, however, have not a horny | 


frame work, but some, which are thereby ren- 
dered useless in a commercial point of view, 
are supported by a skeleton composed of sili- 
ceous particles imbedded ina tough fibrous 
material. ‘These particles or spicula, as they 
are termed, are so uniform in the species to 
which they severally belong, that, in the words 
of Professor Grant, if the soft portion be 
destroyed, and a ‘few of them brought from 
any part of the world on the point of a needle, 
they would enable the zoologist to identify 
the species to which they originally belonged.’ 
Professor R. Jones, however, considers that 
this opinion should be received with consider- 
able limitations. 

The last fact, trivial as it appears, assumes 
immense importance when we learn that to 
these spicula we must turn for an explanation 
of the isolated masses of flint which abound in 
various chalk formations. ‘The mere asser- 
tion,’ says Rhymer Jones, ‘that flints were 
sponges, would no doubt startle the reader 
who was unacquairted with the history of 
those fossil relics of a former ocean;’ and yet 
a little reflection will satisfy the most sceptical. 
For long ages the sponge is imbedded in the 
chalk, through which the water is continually 
percolating A well-known law of chemistry 
explains why similar matter should become 


aggregated; and thus the siliceous matter of 


the sponge forms a nucleus forthe siliceous mat- 
ter contained in the water, until at length the 
entire mass is converted into a solid flint. But 
we are not left, he adds, to mere conjecture or 
hypothesis on this point, ‘for nothing is more 
common in chalky districts than to find flints, 
which, on being broken, still contain portions 


are governed by peculiar laws, which prohibit! 
\their marriage until they shal] have attained a 
prescribed proficiency in their art—go out in 
little fleets, composed of caiques, each of six 
or seven tons burthen, and manned by six or 
eight divers; each man is simply equipped 
with a netted bag in which to place the sponges, 
and a hook by which to suspend it round 
his neck; and thus furnished, he descends to a 
‘depth of from five to twenty, or even occasion- 
‘ally thirty fathoms. The sponges which he! 
collects are first saturated with fresh water, 
‘which destroys the vitality, and decomposing 
the gelatinous matter, turns it black; this mat- 
iter is stamped out by the feet of the divers, and 
ithe sponges are then dried in the sun, and 
‘strung in circles, after which they are ready 
for sale and exportation. 

| In a good locality an expert diver may 
|bring up fifty okes in a day, and for each oke| 
|he obtains about twenty-five drachams. The 
\weight is calculated, says Forbes, when the 
‘sponges are dry, and a very large sponge’ 
‘may weigh two okes. The chief sponge-mar- 


| Blount, who wrote in 1634, affirms that 
these sponge-divers ‘are from infancy bred up 
on dry biscuites and other extenuatinge dyet,| 
ito make them extreme lean; then takinge a) 
‘spunge wet in oyle, they hold it, part in their 
mouths, and part without, soe they go under 
water, where at first they cannot stay long, 
‘but after practice, the leanest can stay an 
hour and a-half, even till the oyle of 
er spunges from more than a hundred fathoms 
deep,’ &c. All this is very wonderful, but 
the narrator stamps the value of his tale by 
telling us immediately afterwards that * Samos 
is the only place in the world on whose rocks 
the spunges grow.’ So that, in the words which 
he elsewhere makes use of,‘ we applaud hys 
belief, but keep our owne.”’ We do not, how- 
;ever, meun to assert that there are not sponges 
of some species (though not the sponge of com- 
merce) which exists at a depth as great as that 
'which he mentions, for Forbes dredged a liv- 
ing specimen of one small kind from 185 fath- 
oms in the Gulf of Macri. 

The sponge of commerce (Spongia officina- 
lis) was divided by Aristotle into three kinds— 
namely, the loose and porous, the thick and 
close, the fine and,compact. These last, which 
are rare, were Called the sponges of Achilles, 
and were placed by the ancients in the interior 
of their helmets and boots, as protection from 
|pressure and abrasion. 

The same naturalist states that those sponges 
are best which are found on coasts where the 
water becomes suddenly deep, and attributes 
this superiority tothe greater equality of tem- 
perature obtained in such water—observations 
which have been corroborated by Professor E. 
Forbes. 

Fifty-six species of sponges have been enu- 
merated, ten or eleven of which are found in 
the British isles. A portionof these inhabit 
fresh water, among which we may mention 
the river sponge (S. fluriatalis), which abounds 


the: 
ispunge becorrupted. .. . . Thus they gath-/ 


‘upon his bosom. 


Sponges, as may be imagined from the mode 
of their growth, are most sportive in their 
forms; some are tubular, others mushroom- 
like, a few almost globular, and still others 
branched or hand-shaped ; in the warmer seas 
they hang in fantastic and gorgeous fans from 
the roofs of submarine caverns, or decorate 
the sides with vases of classic elegance though 
of nature’s handi-work. Nor are their colors 
less various: some are of the most brilliant 
scarlet or the brightest yellow, others green, 
brown, blackish, or shining white; while Pe- 
ro mentions one procured by him in the South 
Sea which was of a beautiful purple, and 
from which a liquor of the same color was ex- 
tracted by the slightest pressure ; with this li- 
quor he stained several substances, and found 


‘that the color was not affected by the action of 


the air, and that it would bear several washings. 

The value of the sponge in surgery is well 
known ; and it is also used medicinally, being 
for this purpose lightly burned to powder, and 
given in small doses in scrofulous complaints. 
It has also been regarded as a specific in lep- 
rosy and hydrophobia. It is, however, need- 
less to say that in these last it can have no in- 
fluence whatever. 

There are several representations of sponges 


given in the balneal feasts depicted on the vari- 


ous Etruscan; and the sponge has been found 
in a perfect state in a Roman barrow at Bart- 
low Hills. It was discovered near the sacrifi- 
cing utensils. Livy says that the covering of 
the breasts of the Samnite gladiators was sponge. 

While the animal matter remains in the 
sponges of various kinds, they have always a 
very strong fishy sinell, which may perhaps 
be regarded as an additional pooof of the feal- 
ty which they owe to the animal kingdom. 
Yet we must not omit that there are substan- 
ces which, though they bearthe name of spon- 
ges, would rather appear, from their micro- 
scopic structure, to belong to the vegetable 
world; we allude to those known as gelatinous 
sponges, which are perfectly different from the 
sponges properly so called. 


—=>——_— 


SAGACITY AND ATTACHMENT OF THE ELEPHANT. 


I have seen many strong instances of the at- 
tachment of brutes to man; but I do not think I 
ever saw that feeling so strongly manifested as 
by a very young clephant that was brought to 
this country. Never was parent more fondly 
earessed by a child, than was the keeper of this 
affectionate creature by his charge. If he ab- 
sented himself even for a moment, the little ele- 
phant became restless; and if the absence was 
continued for a few minutes, its distress was quite 
painful to the spectator. After trying the differ- 
ent fastenings of its prison with its as yet, weak 
proboscis, it would give vent to the most lamenta- 
ble pipings, which only ceased when its friend 
and protector reappeared. And then how it 
would run to him, passing its infant trunk around 
his neck, his arm, his body, and lay its head 
The poor man hada weary 
time of it; he was a close prisoner, nor was he 


of the original sponge in an almost unaltered in the Thames. Among the British sponges,|released at night even; for he was obliged to 


state.’i 


ltoo, is the stinging or crumb-of-bread sponge 


‘sleep by the side of his nursling, which would 


There is every reason to believe that the CS. urens), a widely-diffused species, which,| have pined and died if left by itself. 


sponge-fisheries of the AZgean are at present|when taken out of the sea, is of a bright or-| 


But great as is the attachment of these animals 


conducted\\ precisely in the same manner as ange color, and which will, if rubbed on the/|to their keepers, and obedient as they are, gene- 


they were in the time of Aristotle. The 
sponge-divers are mostly inhabitants of the is- 


jhand, raise blisters. This stinging quality is 
‘highly increased by drying the sponge—a pro- 


‘rally, 
‘ous to try their tempers too far. “ Of all the 


even toa tyrannical mohout, it is danger- 


lands which lie off the Carian coast, and of\cess which also gives it the color and appear-|dumb beasts,” quoth the learned Job Ludolphus, 
those islands between Rhodes and Calymos.|ance of crumbs of bread, whence its popular | author of the “Ethiopic Lexicon,” speaking of 


These men—who form a distinct society, and 


ee 


ithe elephant, “ this creature certainly shares the 
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most of human understanding ; kind usage excites! At length the mohout bethought him of the/their children to public schools, even in situa 


their ambition, contumely fires their revenge ;” |fascines which had been employed in great num-| tions where good schools are established under 
and doubtless the elephant will treasure up aj bers by the army in conducting the seige, and) he 
wrong with human tenacity, and sometimes|had them lowered into the well. with the hope} ne gs 
avenge himself as cruelly as Tiberius himself.!that the animal might be induced so to place |!" which tuition is furnished at unusually low 
Keepers who have needlessly mingled their|them under him as gradually to raise himself up| prices. It is difficult to conceive how the fear 
caresses with blows have felt the fatal effects of| to the top. And here was exhibited a striking) 
their wanton conduct. Fancying that they have| instance of the power of man over these massive 


the animal entirely under their control, they be-| ere: < ‘ir quickness erception and . . . 
the dane oe kis asecrentt a ee ~" /crentares, and their quickness of perceptio .|the influences, which surround these public in- 
come the dupes of his apparently submissive|obedience. The mohout soon succeeded in 


behaviour ; but the injured animal bides his time,| making the elephant understand what he wished tutions. When the effect of early impressions 
and, taking advantage of an unguarded moment, |him to do, and the sagacious beast continued to! is considered, and when it is remembered how 
balances the accumulated account of _Wrong with |dispose of the fascines thrown to him under his powerfully these influence the future life of 
the death of the wrong-doer. A terrible instance) feet, to such good purpose, that he soon Wa8|ihe individual 

of this is recorded in one of Zoffany’s pictures. lenabled to stand upon them. But here the} 


care of monthly and preparative meetings, 


of spending a few dollars can induce any right- 
ly concerned Friend, to subject his children to 


, itis scarcely probable that the 


When the Vizier of Oude sent his embassy to|charm of the keeper’s ascendency seemed to be ate portion of those children who are thus 


meet Lord Cornwallis at Calcutta, there was broken; for the sly elephant finding himself on thrown at an early age, into mixed associations, 


among the elephants that carried the baggage, a/firm footing, struck work, and quietly made the|will retain any interest in the Society of 


. ® . , ¥ . ies TM hic | ss e 6 ee ; ht aie : ; $ : 

— with a number of people on his back. ‘This| most of the deliciously cold bath which had 80/ Friends, or will conform in after life to its tes- 
elephant suddenly irritated by a violent, and as unexpectedly fallen to his share, revelling in 4),; 1 onies and practices 
‘ 8 o r © ag Ta > 7 . . | a Vee 
far as we know, an undeserved stroke with the}luxury which he had not enjoyed for many a day.| , 
penetrating hawkuss, snatched the unhappy driver! But what will not the love of arrack do? The} It is true that home influences may counter- 
from his seat, held him up in his trunk so as to) bather was at last roused by the most earnest and| act to some extent the lessons taught at school, 
— ay <2 ert — ya barges, promises of the intoxicating draught, | but if an antagonism exists between the in- 
ending him, as if in warning to others, fo 2W i ‘ascine ar his , 

a celia. dents while Hie Oe a li - . od 7 aa again began to arrange the fascines under his) .tructions of the teacher and parents K is easy 

ents, & which the trembling victim must feet, till he had raised himself so high that, by| 


have endured the very extremity of agonising | removing a portion of the masonry surrounding] t® perceive that the authority of neither will 
fear, deliberately dashed him to pieces. Not/the top of the well, he was able to step out at the have its full effect. 

long ago, an unhappy English keeper was killed | expiration of fourteen hours from the commence- 
by the elephant placed under his charge: he had| ment of the affair—Broderip’s Zoological Re- 
provoked the vengeance of the long-suffering! creations. : 
creature by his persecutions, and paid the deadly \Society of Friends imposes upon the rising 
penalty. | generation, and in the early inculcation of those 


; : 
| Thatthere is great value in the restraints 
which an education under the direction of the 





In the case recorded by Zoffany, the immedi- |views which are to a great extént peculiar to 
ate aggression was, in all probability, the last drop} M j oe San; saci ia le verified by the lerge 
that made the bitter cup overflow; for, unless the}, ~ — of our readers are not lee . rl aa Society, is _ undantly verified by the large 
animal be naturally of a malignant ‘isposition,| eM of this new branch of manu Sarena ‘ke '|number of useful men and women, who have 
there is so much attachment and respect on the| ¥° hope soon to see take the _ oe yo, | at different periods, grown up under this sys- 
part of the brute, that it requires a long course of| ‘istillerics = ag bas ages ae ore ltem of education, and who on looking back to 
ill treatment to push him beyond the bounds of| American staple, Indian corn. aevestinese rio: it ly life : ; the usieciale 
endurance, and make him turn on his master. |°P¢T##on, at ey mn a . et een ee ee es 
But there are occasions when he is not less prompt that consumes 2,000 bushels of corn a-week,, | which have guided them in after years, to the 
to avenge an insult on the spot, and such an one| Which makes 40,000 Ibs of the whitest and ee early lessons taught them by parents and 
occurred during the siege of Bhurtpore, soon after! beautiful starch for all nee aaa on 
the commencement of the present century. pes _ rege a Lr ste Me = shich * adi- vaded the schools in which they were edu- 

The beleagured city had for a long time been| by 190 feet, five stories high, (to which an aa 1 Sahaal ht | lifed F 
pressed by the British army attended by its host tion is about being erected, ) and contains 2 . cated. Schools taught by w ell qualified Friends 
of camp-followers and attendants. The hot sea-| cisterns for precipitating the starch, eleven fur-| have often been preferred, even by those not 
naces with drying rooms, and employs about 70 
men, and manufactures upwards of $120,000 
worth of starch, annually. There are two other . ; 
similar establishments in the United States, and them, and of the substantial and thorough me- 
yet the demand is constantly increasing. 

It is found that this kind of starch is superior 
to any other for culinary purposes, because it is 
always made from clean sweet corn, the gluten of 
which is separated by a peculiar process of grind-| by strangers, is truly deplorable, while the in- 
struggle and confusion amid a war of words were ing and washing, the corn being first steeped in 4) fluence of such a state of things upon the future 
at their height, one of the elephants, which was | Chemical liquor, then reduced to pulp, sifted, one 
remarkably large and strong, snatched from the filtrated, and passed into huge cisterns, whence 
smaller and weaker one the bucket with which|!* flows through long, narrow troughs, draining aa I aes 
his master had provided him, and which he car-|Of the water through coarse cotton cloths. In| ‘That the public schools must fail to meet th 
twelve hours, the starch becomes like wet clay, 
capable of being handled and dried, a process 
that requires much care and a powerful heat. 
The residue of the corn is used for feeding hogs,4F TeHg!ous principles an 1 testimonies, must 
and other domestic animals. {be obvious to every one ‘They ,cannot in the 


STARCH FROM INDIAN CORN. 


tutors, and to the general influence, which per- 


son approached, and the dry burning winds were} 
at hand: as they prevailed, every tank and every'| 
pond was dried up, and the ‘enormous multitude 
of human beings and cattle were thrown upon the 
wells alone for their supply of water. The scenes 
of confusion at these points of attraction may be 
better imagined than described. 

Two elephant drivers with their beasts were at 
one of these wells together, and when the usual 


of the society, on account both of the superior 


moral tone which was supposed to pervade 


thods of instruction, employed therein. 


That these should now be neglected even 


by our own members, and their seats filled up 


prosperity of our Society can scarcely be esti- 


mated. 


ried at his trunk’s*end. Loud and long was the requirements of our dicipline, in giving to 
squabble between the keepers. The little elephant 
quietly watched his opportunity, and’ when his 
gigantic aggressor was standing with his side to} 
the well, retired a few steps, and then making aj“ oa : 
rush, came with his head full butt against his| This is a new use of Indian corn, but one, we! nature of things be expected to do this. Pub- 


aun a a | hope § 7} re ofitable to the manufac-| 
antagonist’s side, and tumbled him in. |hope, that will prove profitable to the man 
The surface of the water was some twenty feet 


children a guarded education, consistent with 


. : Jlic education is properly conducted according 
turer, and induce a very large consumption of : 


below the level of the ground, and the immersion this — a seultans - price to the 
° : y jer.—< /IZTIUC , 
of the elephant was not calculated to improve the | StOWSr-—-4mertean AGTiCUllurist. ' id 
e ° ° | r emus P z aste— 
quality of the spring ; besides, how was he to be! pupis must be mou ed to the popular taste 
r ; . . .xT ? Ty ‘Hx, ’ 7 ee ees i lca la 
got out? Not that he seemed much disturbed at FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCE R.|and these are in many respects adverse to what 
his ducking, for though there were many feet of| ; eae ~———————| Friends regard as proper and consistent for 
water below him, he floated about at his ease,| PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 31, 1850. leheis disiens 
appearing rather to enjoy his cool retreat, and to! —~— ERNIE OOS wea : : — ate 
be in no haste to use any exertion for his deliver-| Puntic Scwoors.—It is a painful fact that) Nor are these matters mere questions of form, 
ance, | many members of our Society continue to send |or sectarian peculiarities of little importance. 
\ 


ito the views and wishes of the mass of the 


|community—the manners and habits of the 





~—| 
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Vital principles are involved, without a proper) Commencement of the school sessions, it is 


° ° ° | satly > sci re ‘rie : , ive 
appreciation of which on the part of the young, /8teat'y to be desired that Friends would give 


: . is > 2nNewe . ideratic > ! 
a due estimate of the dignity and strength of this matter renewed consideration, and would 


° « » ° . ce a cl > ire if ow «(¢ » ” Ty 
our religious profession cannot be realized. |seriously enquire if they are not throwing 


If children are taucht at school the use of stumbling blocks in the way of their children, 


. : . . ha a . + . : lane a . 
the plural language, of compliments, singing, |) placing them in schools where no regard is 
&c.,—if they are instructed in a reverence for felt for the principles and practices which have 
heroes, and conquerors, and made to believe|s0 long distinguished the Society of Friends. 
that certain days should be set apart to do honor} —— 


. eee to their eee es proces)“ Scuoots.—All the schools under the care of 
sions and shows are regarded by their instruct- ; ae ; : : 
oe eee the Monthly Meeting of Friends in this city 

ors as fit occasions for holidays, and they are! . oe . 
-avited ¢ nines - t} t ; will be opened on Second day next. 

even invited to participate in them, it seems , . Se 
Ra ye I I ss z We are desired to state that in consequence 
almost impossible that they should escape the Pe 
aa tale . of the improvements which are being made by 
contaminating influence of such examples, anc i : oe 
> a ‘our friend John Jackson, at Sharon Boarding 


(School for Girls, that Institution will not be 


for which their ancestors suffered and even| "6 ; — 
fied ' — nen | opened until Second day, 16th of Ninth month. 
died. 


—»>—— 
Another serious loss which the children of 


lose that reverence for those exalted testimonies 


ae ee ; ; Diep,—On the 22d of last month, in the vicinity of 
Friends sustain in attending the public schools, | Friends’ Meeting House, Uharrie, Randolph county, 


and even to some extent in private seminaries, | North Carolina, after a short illness, Mites Lassiter, 
is the non-attendance of week day meetings. |@ colored man, a member of Back Creek Monthly 


This may be deemed by some a small matter,|*"' : 
3 S ‘| life he was respected, yea loved by all who knew him. 


Meeting, aged about 75 years. In every relation of| 





but at that time of life and in his crippled condition, 
no person would give anything for him ; he was then 
offered at the lowest bid to the person who would 
maintain him; his wife took the bid at a small sum, 
and thus she and her children became the lawful own- 
ers of her husband and their father. From this time 
until his decease, he enjoyed the satisfaction of spend- 
ing his time according to his feelings. About this 
period his mind was drawn to attend the meetings of 
| Friends, and about six years ago, agreeably to his re- 
;quest, he became a member of our Religfous Society, 
and continued to attend meeting regularly whenever 
his health permitted, which blessing he enjoyed in a 
good degree; and was able to labor more or less on 
ihis farm, until the day he was taken sick. His wife 
|deceased about five years ago. This was, as he ex- 
pressed it, a great trial, but she left a comfortable 
hope that her change would be a happy one. He 
attended the last monthly meeting before his death, 
|which was thirteen miles distant, on horseback; in 
conversation with a friend, on his return, he expressed 
that he thought he had no fear of death. He attended 
|meeting on the First day preceding his death, and on 
|Fifth-day afternoon, while laboring in his wheat field, 
ibe became quite warm and drank freely of cold water, 
jand soon after complained of feeling sick, and contin- 
‘ued to grow worse through the night, and on Sixth day 
‘he was not able to express much on account of difficul- 


but its influence upon the future habits and use- ity of breathing, but exhibited a great deal of compo- 


|He bore the yoke of slavery for 60 years, and from 


fulness of the individual we believe to be very | early life. evinced a disposition to sobriety, honesty, | 
cA y , as Ys “3 ¥>) during the last night of his illness, the pain abated 


great. An habitual attendance upon these|and punctuality. His mistress reposed such confi- 


meetings in early life, as a part of family or) dence in him, that she entrusted everything pertain-| 
: z jing to her farm to his care and oversight. His master} 
‘ 


. . . ° . . 
school discipline, predisposes those subjected to 
I >] I J dying when Miles wasa child, he and a few others, | 


it to continue in the practice after they attain) were left by will to the widow, during her life; and| 


to maturity, until a sense of obligation imposes at her death to he sold to the highest bidder. After| 
it upon them as a duty. the decease of his master, Miles succeeded to be care- 
|taker or manager to the widow and her family ot! 


The religious impressions received on such 
; jchildren, And in this relation, all who knew him. 


casions, are n, it is believ ighly salu- 
occasions, are often, it is believed, highly salu jcan bear testimony that he manifested as much care | 


tary and lasting. The stillness of a rightly | and concern for their welfare as if they had been his 
. . . | . . 

gathered mid-week meeting seems peculiarly|own. He married a free woman early in life, and| 

favorable to serious meditation, and the commu-| brought up a large family of children to more respect- 


bio os . +s . jability than is common for free colored persons ir 
nications of those divinely authorized to speak, |@°U'Y 'ee !s I se, 


} 


k : . seer" aural their neighborhood. He managed the affairs of his| 
Vv ake ¢ PSSIC > > > aso : . : 
Sy MAKE BR HpreMONn OR the Lencer nuaCs mistress so prudently and economically, that at her 


g, which will never be effaced. Such jeath she left an estate considerably increased to het 


the youn 
opportunities are profitably recurred to in after!heirs. She in return for his faitnfulness, treated him 


“¢ ° ° : F F r witt > kindnes sually Ils » 
life - and tend to fix in the mind an evidence of probably with more kindness than usually falls to the 


. , * . slave. His wife and children, by ¢/etr indus. 
the reality of those spiritual perceptions, by an lot of asia . ee ee Cre ees 

TOR hich ¢ 1 ‘ t! try and Ais management, accumulated a sufficiency to 
attention tc rhic avelle rouge he| <*_, : ; ; 
attention to which the traveller thr mug" " purenase a small farm, upon which they lived comfort- 


wilderness of this world is guided safely along. ably a number of years. At length they were enabled 
In every aspect of the subject it seems to us to purchase another adjoining the farm of his mistress, 


hichly desirable both for the welfare of our and removed toit, which seemed to bea great comtort 


. . to him, as be could then superintend both farms with- 
children and of society, that schools under the 

, ’ > . ; out so much fatigue. A few years before the death 
care of Monthly and | reparative meetings of his mistress, which occurred about-ten years ago, 


should be established and liberally sustained, | while passing from the farm on horse back, the animal 


and that members should be earnestly exhorted took fright and threw him to the ground; in the fall 


to send their children to these, in preference to two or three ribs were dislocated from the spine, and 
: OP a his left shoulder so much injured that he lost entirely 
the public schools. And if in individual cases ; se os cs 

the use of the hand and almost of the arm; this accident 


the ciicumstances ‘of Friends should render it | confined him some months to his bed, accompanied with 


inconvenient for them to pay the small sum re- great suffering—through which he manifested much 


quired to keep up these schools, the discipline patience and resignation. After his partial recovery 
; : ras for ¢ ; apable of perfor g li é 
provides that aid should be extended to them. [°° “4S for a time a le of performing : abor, and 
. 5 ‘ his mistress permitted him to remain with his family: 
We have been led into these remarks from ae ; . 
but even then he manifested much love towards her, 


the recent discussion of this subject in the ang as far as he was able assisted in directing her 
Monthly Meetings of this city, in one of which business. At her death, in accordance with the 
it was stated as an evidence of the injurious will of her husband, he and several others were ex- 


effect of the public school system upon the posed to public sale. This was a trying time to the 
: ee ‘ 7 eo dear old man, and indeed to his friends, but the un- 
children of Friends, that in a school of this city, : 

; J ¥ : : : ~?\ righteous system can only be upheld by cruel and 
a child of a Friend was punished for using {he oppressive laws. The only son of his old mistress 
plain language. istood by his side and shed tears freely at the time 


Now that the period has arrived for the re-jof his being offered for sale to the highest bidder, 
i 


|sure, and not a murmur was heard to escape his lips ; 


and his voice grew stronger, and at one time he said 
to his brother «If my time has come | am _ ready to 


die.” After this he lay a few hours very quietly, and 
early on Seventh day morning his spirit departed, we 
doubt not to that rest which is prepared for the righte- 


ous of all generations.—Friend’s Review. 





THE GRIZZLY BEARe 

The grizzly bear is the most formidable and 
ferocious animal in California; and yet with all 
this ferocity of disposition, rarely attacks a 
tnan unless surprised or molested. The fel- 
low never lies in wait for his victim. If the 
hunter invades his retreat or disputes his path 
he will fight, but otherwise contents himself 
with the immunity which he finds in the wild- 
erness of his home and the savage grandeur of 
his nature. It is never safe to attack him with 
one rifle ; for if you failto hit him ina vital 
part he is on you in the twinkling of an eye. 
Your only possibilty of escape is up a near 
tree, too slender for his giant grasp: and then 
there is something extremely awkward in 
being on the top of a tree with sucha sav- 
age monster at its root. How long he will re- 
main there you cannot tell; it may be a day, 
and it may be a week. Your antagonist is too 
shrewd to hand you up your rifle, or let you 
come down to get it. You are his prisoner 
more safely lodged than in a dungeon, and he 
will set you at liberty when it suits him. He 
sleeps not himself at his post; day and night 
his great flashing eyes are fastened upon you. 
The lyre of Orpheus may have lulled to sleep 
the sentinel of Hades, but its magic tones have 
never charmed to slumberthe sentinel of the 
California forest. 

The full grown California bear measures 
from eight to ten feet in length, and four or 
five in girth. His strength is tremendous—his 
embrace death.— Had the priest of Opollo fallen 
into his folds, he would have perished with- 
out any of those protracted agonies which the 
sympathetic muse has wailed round the world. 
Nature has thrown over hima coat of mail, soft 
indeed, but impervious to the storm and the ar- 
row of the Indian. The fur, which is of a 


\dark brown color/ is nearly a span long, when 
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the animal is enraged each particular hair'are farmers. Lach serf has as much land as he} My father! thou didst strive to share 
stands on end. His food in the summer is chiefly can cultivate, the use of which he pays for in| My joys, and calm my fears, 

berries, but he will now and then, on some of money or in kind. These rents are very reasona- | And now thy child, with grateful care, 
his feast days, slaughter a bullock. In Win-|ble, and many of the serfs become very rich, for| In thy declining years 

ter he lives on acorns, which abound in these!their property is sacredly protected. There is no| Shall smooth thy path, and brighter scenes 
forests. He is an excellent climber, and will country in the world where a man can rise so| sy Faith and Hope unfold ; 

ascend a large oak with the rapidity of a tar rapidly as in Russia. The lecturer mentioned] And love thee with a holier love, 

up the shrouds of his ship. In procuring his the case of a man, who has arisen from the condi- Since thou art « growing old.” 
acorns, when on the tree, he does not manifest) tion of serfdom to be the owner of 100,000 serfs. | —— 


| 


his usual cunning. Instead of threshing them In Peter the Great’s day, the highest offices in 
down like the Indian, he selects a well stock-|the army were open to the serfs. 
ed limb, throws himself upon itsextremity,and| The dress of the serfs for the most part, is very 
there hangs swinging and jerking till the limb|rude. They live in a cabin fifteen or twenty feet 
gives way, and down they come, branch, |square, containing one room, in the centre of 
acorns and bear together. On these acorns he| which is a table, and around the sides is a bench 
becomes extremely fat, yielding ten or fifteen| which, being turned over at night forms their 
gallons of oil, which it is said is sufficiently pun- bed. This cabin is kept intensely hot by a stove, 
nt and ye as , atue’ : injurious effects of so great a heat is . 
ge nutritive as a tonic totuft a statue’s|but the injurious effec 5 f si great a heat is any two of the varied occupations which em- 
marble head. counteracted by the smoke which is produced by |B loy the industry of men, that would raise the 
ry. o S ; 7 . ° . = : ; . a 
Bor or be - — a that or ——- off the flue when the wood becomes) «erative fle ai eae ee ale tee ale 
zle even C8 or. s charred. - . , 
a me is die . = os oe : \ a "The are 1.800.000 Jews who live in th lother. One occupation is precisely as credit- 
scovers herself with young, she) 1ere are 1,800,( ews who live in the| ae : ars ‘aden, 
© Pnce’ r . able in itself, and as commendable to its indus 
ceases to roam the forest, and modestly re-'western part of Russia. They are confined). ot tl vided 2 be hon 
ires f : . ne Yoland. ‘The ‘ there being ao|*T!0US Pursuer as another, provide 
tires from the presence of others, to some se-|mostly to Poland. ne reason of there being 00 cahie oni in perfect harmony with the laws 
cluded grotto. ‘There she remains, while her many Jews in this country is, that Kosimer, the} 5¢ God and man.—It is the man that ennobles 
° ° ° e ° . e j x qu C i 
male companion, with consideration that does|king of Poland, was married to a Jewish lady, ne occnpation—not the occupation that dieni- 
honor to his sex, brings her food. She reap-|(by the name of Esther as the Jews say,) through | ¢ | see nam... 12 is-well that we ave nat all fit- 
pears at length with her twin cubs, and wo to|whose influence his kingdom was opened as an) A te hakie. on d taste, forthe same 
the luckless wight who should in-|asylum for the Jews, when they were persecuted | °°? DY. 240!» CCucation, and’ tastes “iat 
: ght who should attempt to in-/asylum fo ! 1c Jews, = “y vere persecuted) + ceation. However, these natural divisions 
ure or 25 They are cut lin every F E : 2 ve ; ae ; . 
= x molest them. ‘They are guarded by an/in every other nation e Jews are very poor) |, by no means distinctions. It is this diversi- 
affection and ferocity with which it would be/and ignorant, though better educated than the}, of taste, together with good and wholesome 
madness to trifle. For them she hunts che ber-|mass of the Russians. They are known by their} 7 and rerulations, thet harmonize this. vast 
. ° . . , 
ries, and dislodges the acorns. Her maternal/peculiar dress and dark complexion. Many of| ° 


is ie ‘al trait j rr tr ar Ray heel 'workshop of intricate industry—the world,— 
care ls a beautiful trait in her Savage nalure,|them, especially the women, are extremely hand- Without this diversity, all would be riot and 


| ‘Tere is a most radical error pervading so- 
ciety atthe present day in regard to plain, ho- 
nest, hardy industry. A greater, or more fool- 
ish mistake, never associated nself with the 
popular prejudices, than that it is the nature of 
his avocation that gives character and dignity 
\to the man. For our part, we should be sadly 
puzzled to discover the distinction between 


. St ciate ) vom } 
and F , jsome.—Dr. Baird. confusion, and physical power alone would 
“ Shines like a good deed in a naughty world. — : sis amma Cr die” ” ake ti Aieatieoale 
Pee ek oe MY FATHER’S GROWING OLD. ae oe . aaa aa ae ves ae 
CLASSES IN RUSSIA. BY ELIZABETH C. BARBER. and strong have each their seve pproj e 

T , My father’s growing old : his ey allotments. 
The nobles number about 800,000, (including y a a a ; his eye Sick cates tidlieiein: tented the 
enc pe Sy ee oe et Th me - peas tea _ ; plow-share in his striped frock, and with bronz- 
ces,) and are divided into some fifteen different e locks that round his forehead lie ed and toughened hands plants his seed—the 


Are silvered o’er by age ; 
My heart has learned too well the tale, 
Which other lips have told, 


classes. Some of the nobles are hereditary, and 
others have received their honours as a reward of | 
their merits. It has been the policy of the Em-| 


man with smutty face and leather apron, who, 
with strong and vigorous sinews, swings his 
clanging sledge from early morn to twilight 





perors, ever since the time of Peter the Creat, His years and strength begin _ fail— eve—or the man who bends over his ringing 
to create as many nobles as possible in order to «« My father’s growing old.” lap-stone the live long day is not one whit be- 
weaken their power. Many of these nobles are| They tell me in my youthful years, low the smooth-faced, keen-eyed merchant, 
exceedingly poor, but very proud, disdaining all| He led me by his side, who follows the feminine employment of mea- 
manual labour, and looking with contempt at al And strove to calm my childish fears— suring tape and ribbon—the eagle eyed barris- 


merchant, however wealthy. They wear, on the} My erring steps to guide. ter, who expounds, or rather mystifies the law, 
left breast of their coat, a badge, which desig- But years with all their scenes of change or he whose stately tread resounds in our halls 
nates the exact order of nobility to which they} Above us both have rolled, of legislation. Still there exists in the commu- 
belong, and to this the common people pay the} I now must guide his faltering steps— nity a low and baneful prejudiceyin regard to 
greatest deference. The son of every noble is| this matter of labor. Why, fathers now-a- 
also a noble. Many of these nobles are also| |days must keep a sharp eye on their sons, lest 
exceedingly refined in their manners. Most of they stray from “the learned professions,” and 
them speak French, (which they learn in child- take up the degrading occupation of a me- 
hood,) and many speak it better than Russian. | ichanic, und thus entail a calamity upon the 
This custom was set by Peter the Great. jfamily which never can be wiped out, The 

The clergy form a class by themselves, and| | daughters, too must have a maternal spy upon 
marry amoung themselves, like the tribes of Levi) levery glance and footstep, lest she be* tipping 
ithe light o’ her “ee upon some poor mechanic!” 


among the Jews. The number of men belonging! 
to this order is 102,000, but their entire families |Horrible 2? Why the good lady would as soon 
number half a million. The bishops are taken| think of linking her daughter with a Patagonian 
from the order of monks, and are unmarried. | jheathen as a mechanic, 

All the rest of the clergy must be married; and| Are not the use of the trowel, the anvil, the 
they cannot marry a ‘widow, or be married| lech the hammer, as laudable employments 
the second time. This latter rule makes them} wherewith to build up our comforts in life, as 
take good care of their wives. They are readily | ; : the yard-stick,the pestle and mortar, or library? 
known by their long beards and black dress. Pel ee, RE ea ee | Equally as honorable and respectable, since 
They are not much respected, except in their] they are all employed for the same purpose. 
official capacity, for they are extremely ignorant, | The same fond smile he used to wear, Labor is labor, whether performed in the field 
and many of them are very low in point of cha-| or workshop, or behind the counter, and in 
racter. Avarice and intemperance are common! Bat time, with lines of age and care the study. Elonesty and honorable labor are 
vices among them. The most opprobious epithet Has traced his placid brow ; the same, whether performed by the king or 
one Russian can bestow upon another, is to eall! But yet, amid the lapse of years, the peasant, by priest or layman ; it Is Just as 
him the son of a priest. His heart has not grown cold, sy ofthe in the ene as the other, and as wor- 

f 


«« My father’s growing old.” 

When sunset’s rosy glow departs, 
With voices full of mirth, 

Our household band with joyous hearts 
Will gather round the hearth. 

They look upon his trembling form, 
His pallid face behold, 

And turn away with chastened tone— 
« My father’s growing old.”’ 

And when each tuneful voice we raise, 
In songs of « long ago,” 

His voice which mingles in our lays 
Js tremulous and low. 

It used to seem a clarion’s tone, i 





So musical and bold, 





« My father’s growing old.” 


Still wreaths his pale lips now, 





The serfs are bought and sold with the land, Though voice and footstep plainly tell, thy of the respect and admiration of the world. 


Some of them are mechanics, but the greater parti «« My father’s growing old.” Waverly Magazine. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKET. W TANTED.An Agustin to the wal Bes and| EYRE 
Frovr.—Old stock at $54, fresh ground $53. | ageteeney aw volar NNY'S | — 
. . . ‘ « | A: ‘ 
Eaten Flour $5 624 and $7 00. Rye Flour sells at/ 4:4 mo, 24—St. ‘N. E. cor. Spruce and Tenth Sts, FOURTH AND ARCH, 
ones . x ahh ace He established a store where Friends now resort to 
Conn Meat—Is firm, with sales at $3. } FRIENDS’ DRY GOODS STORE, | obtain Dry Goods adapted to their wants, 
Wueat.—There is a limited demand for red at i13| CHARLES ADAMS | E.& L. always keep the best stock of Cap Goods. 
5; , 2: : : Our motto is Good Goods at | es. 108 Cashmere 
a os Saree | No. 79 Arch Street, between 2d and Sd Streets, Philada. ee ee 


le ‘ J 9 
Corn—Is scarce at 65 a 66 for good Southern yellow, Shawis at 44 cts. 4th mo. 27 


Where can be obtained, at any time, the most de- 
white is worth 63c. 


‘sirable kinds of FANCY ANDSTAPLE GOODS, suit- N EW SPRING GOODS FOR FRIENDS.—JOHN 
Rye.—Penna. is held at 65c, lable for FRIENDS, and at the lowest prices. J. LYTLE, 8. E, cor. Seventh and Spring Garden 
Oats.—Are now quite dull; prime Pennsylvania} P.S. This store is also well established for Linens Sts, would respectfully inforan Friends that he bas on 


from store sells at 45; Southern is worth 30 a 32. and Furxisainc Goons generally. jhand a large stock of goods particularly adapted to their 
oy eee nee ; ; i; 6t . 8—tf Use, consisting 
Cartte Marxer.—The offerings of beef cattle for| _—* : ee ; 
the week were about twelve hundred head. Beeves [FE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM | | Siik Lustres from 25 to 374 cts. 44 Book Muslin 
ee . "TY e i. » ° ~ yo 
are selling at from $5 50 to $7 00 per 100 Ibs. Hogs. AAND ALICE ELLIS. Published this day— Hdkfs, 25 cts. Book Muslins, 31 and 374 cts., usual 
—There were 600 in the market, and sold from Life and Correspondence of William and Alice Ellis, price 50 cts. A lot of Barcelona Hdkfs. for 374 onl 50 


of Alston, by James Backhouse, revised and corrected by ets | t India Silk Shawl 
or M= Ky 00 Ibe. Cows— 200 in , cts., much lower than regular prices. India Si k Shawls, 
$5 00 to $5 50 per 100 Ib ows—About ithe author for the American edition. 


in part of neat Prints, Lawns, Bareges, 
low priced De Laines and Barege De Laines. 











the market and sold at prices ranging from $16 to $38. | HENRY LONGSTRETH Gauze, ( Jap Crape, Kid and Lisle T hread Gloves, &c. 
: . . ; ne ey a en Ihose in want are particularly invited to call and ex- 

Sheep and Lambs.—The former from $2 to $1, a Cheap School Book Depository, 347 Market St. | amine his stock. 4th mo. 27—Sm. 
latter from $1 to $3, according to quality. ALSO, ——— a” —— 
ccna miata ean REIT _—" of Margaret Wo ode. Guide to Peace. iQsHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
e CKHOU E tr. Cc a wae EL _ | Memorials of Rebecca Jones. Religious Poetry. |X) BOYS, situated on the Crosswicks Road, three 

P 81 A - ia d - age ee ; ee COMET |T otters, & e., of the late John Barclay. miles from Bordentown, N. J. 

he oe hye b a i ; f R | Es Gnrney’s Hymns. Memoirs of Maria Fox. The Summer Term will commence on the 20th of 
: He wu attend to the purchase "@ — . R _— **) | Life of William Allen, 2 vols. 8vo. Fifth month, 1850. ‘The course of Instruction will 

tate, the SaOREIREENS ne an aan see? ee ot Reat,| Marsh's Life of George Fox. Youthful Piety. jembrace the usual branches of an English education. 
Mortgage Securities, t the co oe of Ground Kent, | 1 if. of T. Fowell Buxton. | ‘TERMS.—Sixry Dotians per Session of ‘Twenty- 
House Rent and other Interest } > — Sewel’s History, two volumes in one. |two Weeks, for tuition, board, washing and mending, 
Smo. lé—O Ms. | womvirs of Samuel Fothergill. |stationery and lights, the use of all necessary books, &c., 
TOTICE.—The Grammar School under the care of| Lindley Murray’s Life. lexcept mathematical books and instruments—one-hal f 
LN Green Street Preparative Meeting, will be reopened Lette rs of Sarah Lynes Grubb. 7 payable in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 

on the first Second day in the Ninth month next, under Penn’s No Cross, No! Crown, &e. &e. 4th mo 27 | HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 

; 7 ar : ‘ . . 
the care of Re = cca W. Moore as Teacher. Application | NE ATHERS! FEAT HE RS !— 10,000 pounds of athe ae — a, and SS 
may be made to yass the school daily. th mo. 18-—-3 m. 

7 Hie N an ia Feathers, com yrising all qualities. For sale, whole- ssi ssi : 
David Ellis, No. 137 Franklin St. pee bt 7 by HARTLEY |” slliheainiinaiiadaiei ~ 
W. M. Levick, No. 140 ee St. sale ant retail, at the lowest cash prices, yY HARTLE 
Lydia Longstreth, No. 272 N. Third St. & KNIGHT, 148 South Second street, 5 doors above | AT ST ORE. —Kimber & Carpenter, Ww edenade and 
on ee) as ae N S ee Retail Hat and Cap Manufacturers, No. 19 North 
Jane Johanon. No, 264 N. Fourth St. “Price. ; ; lh Fourth Street, opposite C ‘oii ate sale H 
Philadelphia, 8th mo. 8th, 1850 44, | The Bedding Department of our business is in the se-|* CUT' Street, OF posite Commerce, offer for sale Has 
t : : , sal —_ leond story, a we now have, ready made, or will ma © and Caps, made and trimmed in the best manner on the 
WILLLAM D. PARRISH & CO., jto order ’Beds, Bolsters, Pillows, Mattresses, and Cus sh- | most reasonable terms. : 
No. 4 North Fifth street ‘ions of all kinds. We also keep constantly on hand, a EMMOR KIMBER, Jr., 
Two doors above Market street, Philadel phia, |good assortmeht of Ticking, Blankets, Marseilles Quilts, having for more than twenty years paid particular atten- 


: Comfortables, Sacking Bottoms, &c. The first floor and tion to the manufacture of Plain Hats, feels confident 
Manufacturers Importers and Dealersin Paper,| les, Sacking Bottoms, ¢ ¢ first floor anc Cet e “Pg hr gc cig pres 
S B tB ls. P. basement have been appropriated to the sale of Carpet- t sat his experience in this branch of busine ss will enable 
Books, Stationer ¥; Lonne oards, £aper ing, &c., among which are Brussels Carpetings, Tapes |him to give his customers entire satisfaction. 
Hangings, §c. try Carpetings, Imperial Three Ply. Ingrain Carpeting,} Sd mo 2 


Have on hand an assortment of all the standard from 25 cents to $1 60. Stair Carpetings, from 10 cents : eA caceitas See 
SCHOOL BOOKS, to $1. Entry Carpetings, from 25 cents to $1 25. Rag YNION VALE BOARDING SCHOOD for Bovs 


Which Shool Teachers’and Country Merchants are par- Carpetings, from 25 to 40 cents. Also, Oil Cloths and 


f , J and Girls. Situated in Oswego Village, Union 
ticularly invited to examine. Also, a general assort- Mattings, at all prices. For sale by 


ee i Vale, Dutchess County, N. Y., about 12 miles east of 

ment of ' ed i APER, Sa . HARTLEY & KNIGHT | Poughkeepsie. Rufus Potter, Jr., and Phebe W. Pot- 
Comprising F omnes Letter, Note and Bill I aper, C °m-' 148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. ‘ter, Principals. 

rercial and I acket Post, F lat Cap, ae ‘Also, Hard- 4th mo. 20th.—tf. | The Summer Term of this Institution will commence 

ware, Grocer 8 W rapping, maesepe and Printing Paper, z niin — . on the 6th of 5th month next, and continue twenty-two 

1 Blue and White Bonnet Boards, é&c. EVANS’ FIRE AND THIEF PROOF SAFES weeks. ; 
' _ STATIONERY, . q » FOR MERCHANTS, STOREKEEPERS, and, ‘he charges for board, washing, and tuition will be 
Consisting of German and American Slates, Slate Pen- ‘ = 


: . : . others; afull assortment of various sizes now in store.| $46 per term. 
ils, Lead Pencils, Gold Pens, Steel Pens, Quills, Ink, | a. sBesktingsh cae we i nl . 
’ Poel The above CHESTS are warranted equal to any other| No extra charges except for books and stationary, 
W riting Sand. ocket Books, Wallets, Bankers’ Cases 














a? : ~~"? make for security against FIRE OR BURGLARs,) which for the accommodation of the school, will be kept 
Plain and Embosse i Envelopes, Letter and Note size. ' pweny ven ma . NNOm a cee \ aot a 
" a > Se nat iets having WITHSTOOD THE TEST OF BOTH with-|on hand. 
Transparent Motto Wafers, Bristol Boards, Perforated : : wn , ie en ae ’ tes , 
: + dee ae 7 . eRe , out injury or loss to the owners, in any instance. The location of this institution for healthiness, is 
Boards, Ink Stands, Sealing Wax, Indelible Ink, Ink mae 5s - equalled by few, and surpassed by none in the country 
Powder. Bill Files, &c., &e. ; ALSO—In store and for sale: 1 A hice i : ; T. sea ei 1 for th “y Je 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES engraved by Cop: SEAL AND LETTER COPYING PRESSES AND|_ “Syst rele Femae ‘cacher is engaged for the Sam- 
ce ass Ao ” t-te, -.| BOOKS mer Term, who will have the particular charge of the 
r-plate on the best English Parchment, and adapted to PUUNS. : : : Girls : 
Marriacves according to the order ‘riends. either before TRUCKS, for moving Boxes, Bales, &c., in Stores. i : ; d oe 
a See of Friends, either before PITsiena? DORGCKS oak O18. 1p For further particulars inquire of either of the Pro- 
Meeting, or at private houses. Published and for DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES with Cylinders and Pans.! . < ee leit .: 1 O 
= ‘ “4 su Ppe le yrictors, personally, ; ; scte swe 
be the eubsctibers, Price, $2.00. PACKING LEVERS for Dry Good Stores, &c. va i ioe hese © oy Y eller directed to Oswego 
on an 1 ant iilage chess Co., N. X. 
Ww AL L PAPE RS, BORDERS, Ke. PORTABLE SHOWER BATHS, of new construc | "85% “Btehess Or 
At 10 cents a Piece, and upwards, tion, suitable*for warm or cold water. | ALFRED MOORE, 2 Proprietor 
We have connected with our establishment.an ex en- REFRIGERATORS for keeping MEATS, BUT-| | : RUFUS POT : Ib R, In. § 
sive Paper Hanging manufactory, and have recently; TER, MILK, &e. in dinitig room, hall, or cellar. Union Vale, Srd. mo. wen 185 
wich enlarged our sale rooms, Keeping them entirely WATER FILTERS, for purifying ot or bad|— Pe _— . e 
rate from our other business on the second floor. WATER, caused by RAINS, LIMESTONE, MARL or 5 ACOR HAMER,‘Jn., (Successor to Jacob Hamer 
We offer our spring assortment of new patterns of| other causes. OLIVER EV ANG, e & Son, T eae will be thankful for the patro 
French and American Wall Papers, at prices from ten od mo-tf. G28, Second: door below Chesnut st. |nage of his friends and the friends of 


| the late firm at 
‘ents a piece and upwards. Our stock comprises a — = No. 22 North Fifth Street, having for years paid parti- 


arge assortment of very desirable and neat patterns for) JJENJ AMIN H. LIGHTFOOT, H AT TER, having cular attention to Friends clothing, fee ls assured he will 
Parlors, Halls, Vestibuies, &c., also gilt and embossed B improved in health, has resumed his business in be able to give his customers satisfaction. 

papers, velvet papers, imitations of the various kinds of connseiion with James Nickerson, of the late firm of 4th mo. 4-if. 

wood and marble, pannel papers, gilt and velvet Borders,; Nickerson & Bishop, at No. 41 North Second street,| ——-- — 
Fire Board patterns Window Shades, &s. &c., whole-; where an assortment of Hats for Friends and others, A. SHA AW, No. 15 North Seventh street, invites 
sale and retail. | will be kept, or made to order. \ ‘ 


the attention of Friends to her assortment of 
{© Panerine dane in the city . st by careful The trona of his fri ls d fi . 
((}? Papering done in the city or country by careful | ie patronage iis friends and former customers is 


\C hina, Glass and Queensware, comprising a variety of 
and experienced workmen, and all work worranted. a fully solicited. |patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner ‘and 
: ; i 
> A liberal discount made to wholesale dealers. 





. B, Hats for boys kept on hand, or made to order.|‘T'ea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with 

WM. D. PARRISH & CO., J. 8. NICKERSON, |a general assortment of other goods in her line, which 

Nos. 4 and 6 N. Fifth St., two doors above Market, B. H. LIGHTFOOT, wil! be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of 
up stairs 4th mo, | 3d mo. 20-ly. the city. Sth mo, 5th. 


